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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
JOHNSON’S CONVERSATION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sir, 

[The following interesting communication was made by 
me to Mr. Boswell, a short time before his death; Dr. 
Rusu having politely committed to paper, for that 
purpose, at my request, the information, casually given, 
some time befere, in the course of conversation. 
Mr. Boswell received it with many thanks, and intend- 
ed to insert it in his third edition of the life of his il- 
lustrious friend, Dr. Samuel Johnson. He lived not, 
however, to execute that intention; I have, therefore, 
solicited, and obtained Dr. Rush’s permission to hand 
it to you: a literary journal, like the Port Folio, 
being the most proper channel to convey to the admi- 
rers of Dr. Johnson, any anecdotes, respecting him, 

- orany of his sentiments, which have not yet been given 
to the world. 
Yours, &e. 
JAMES ABERCROMBIE, ] 


Philadelphia, Nov. 23, 1804. 


DEAR SIR, 


During my residence in London, in the winter 
of 1769, I was introduced, by our worthy country- 
man, Mr. West, to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who fa- 
voured me, a few days afterwards, with a card to 
dinner. At his table, I met a group of authors, 
among whom was the celebrated Dr. Jounson. 
The day was to me one of the most memorable 
I passed, while abroad, on account of the singu- 
lar display, which I witnessed, both of talents and 
knowledge. Dr. Johnson came late into compa- 
ny- Upon his entering the room, he found Sir 
Joshua consoling one of his guests, under the 
pain he felt from having been handled very se- 
verely by the reviewers. ‘ Dont mind them;’ 
said Johnson to the complaining author. * Where 
is the advantage of a man having a great deal of 
money, but that the loss of a little will not hurt 
him? And where is the advantage of a man 
having a great deal of reputation, but that the 
loss of a little will not hurt him? You can bear it.’ 

At dinner, I sat between Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Goldsmith. The former took the lead in con- 
versation. He instructed upon all subjects. One 
ofthem was drunkenness, upon which he dis- 
covered much of that original energy of thought 
and expression, which were so peculiar to him. 

The anemone maritima was named by one of the 
company, about which naturalists have disagreed, 
whether it belonged to the vegetable or animal 
kingdom. ‘ It is an animal ;’ said Dr. Johnson, 
for its ashes have been analyzed, and they yield 
a volatile alkali, and this we know is the criterion 
of animal matter, as distinguished from vegeta- 
ble, which yields a fixed alkali.’ I was much 
struck with this remark; for I did not expect to 
hear a man, whose studies appeared, from his 
writings, to have been confined to moral and phi- 
lological subjects, cecide so confidently upon a 
Controversy in natural history. 


A book, which had been recently published, 
led to some remarks upon itsauthor. Dr. Gold- 
smith, addressing himself to Dr. Johnson, said, 
‘ He appears, Dector, from some passages in his 
book, to be one of your acquaintances.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said Johnson, ‘1 know him.’ ‘ And pray, what do 
you think of him?’ said Goldsmith. ‘ He is well 
enough—well enough,’ said Johnson. ¢ I have 
heard,’ said Goldsmith, ‘ he is much given to ask- 
ing questions in company.’ ‘ Yes, he is,’ said 
Johnson, ‘ and his questions are not of the most 
interesting nature. They are such as this— 
“ Pray, Doctor, why is an apple round, and why 
is a pear not so?” 

During the time of dinner, Dr. Goldsmith ask- 
ed me several questions, relative to the manners 
and customs of the North American Indians. 
Dr. Johnson, who heard one of them, suddenly 
interrupted him, and said, * There is not an In- 
dian in North America, who would have asked 
such a foolish question.’ ‘ I am sure,’ said Gold- 
smith, ‘ there is not a savage in America, that 
would have made so rude a speech to a gentle- 
man.’ 

After‘dinner, he was drawn into a dispute with 
a citizen of London, about the riot, which had 
taken place, a short time before, in St. George’s 
fields, and the well-known steps, that were taken 
by the British government to quell it. The citi- 
zen condemned the conductof government, invery 
harsh terms, and said that Colone} had 
declared he would have suppressed the riot, with- 
out firing a gun, or killing aman. ‘ That may 
be,’ said Dr. Johnson, * some men have a knack in 
quelling riots, which others have not, just as you, 
Sir, have a knack in defending them, which I have 
not.’ 





T regret, that I cannot gratify you, by detailing 
the whole of the Doctor’s conversation, during 
the course of the day. I should not have ven- 
tured, after the lapse of nearly four-and-twenty 
years, to have given you the above, from my 
memory, had they not been impressed upon it, 
by my having occasionally related them since, 
among my friends. 

With great regard, I am, 
dear Sir, 
your sincere friend, 
Benjamin Rusu. 
22d April, 1793. 


Mr. James Abercrombie. 
wee 


_FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


REVIEW. 


Nature Displayed, in her mode of teaching language 
to man, adapied to the French :” by N. G. Duficf, 
of Philadelthia, in two volumes, 8vo, fi. 500. 
Printed by T. L. Plowman and T. 8, Manning. 


“ 


All efforts to improve or simplify the science 
of education, should be viewed by the public, with 
an eye of gratitude, and by the critic, whose 








false notions, and whose business and duty it 3s, 
to expose them, with an eye of indulgence. J h° 
hope of experiencing these, if not of meeting with 
success or reward, notwithstanding the frequent 
examples of failure, sufficiently accounts for the 
numerous works, published on education.” There- 
fore, and because the work before us is not writ 
ten in the vernacular tongue of the author, we be- 
gan to peruse, with favourable sentiments, the 
arduous undertaking of ‘ Nature Displayed.” 
When, after a minute attention to the subject, it 
was discovered that, instead of having the unpleae 
sant task of combatting a system, founded on 
false principles, we have the pleasing opportu~ 
nity of announcing to the public a work, replet¢ 
with originality and profound simplicity of 
thought, which, when sufliciently understood, 
bids fair to be of extensive benefit to society. 

The following analysis of the work may ena- 
ble the reader to judge how well this opinion of 
its merit may be founded. 

The title of the work, with the appropriate mot- 
toes, from Locke, Condillac, and Sicard only, give, 
at once, an idea of the plan, pursued by the writer, 
very different one from that universally adopted. 
By these, it is seen, he proposes the tuition ofa 
language, in the shortest time possible, by means 
of Nature's method, exemplified in the never- 
failing progress of children, i-) the acquisition of 
their nalive tongue, that is to say, without the in- 
cumbrance of the tedious processes of grammars 
and exercise books. 

We must here confess, that, owing to early 
prejudices in favour of the former method of in- 
struction, we were strongly prepossessed against 
the mode of teaching a language, without the as- 
sistance of grammar; and it was not till we had 
read the preliminary discourse of the work, in 
which the author completely unfolds his doctrine, 
with a scrupulous attention, that we embraced it, 
and felt an anxious desire it should be generally 


adopted. We, therefore, beg leave to recommend 





| 


the reading of this part ofthe work, to all who may 
be of opinion, that a grammaris the first book to be 
put in the hands of those, desirous of acquiring a. 
language, with which they may be as yet wnac- 
quainted. Ifthey do not become convinced by this, 
they will at least be pleased with the elegant sim- 
plicity of the style, and the ingenuity of his me- 
thod; which last, being entirely addressed to me- 
mory, a faculty of the mind, which every human 
being (with the exception of idiots) is blessed 
with, is most certainly adapted to every capacity. 

The first volume is divided into four parts, 
three of which are Vocabularies of words and of 
phrases; the last is a collection of familiar and 
idiomatical phrases, whigh probably could not be 
introduced among the phrases of the Vocabula- 
ries. 

The first vocabulary is a vocabulary of nouns, 
which are classed according to the order of hu- 
man wants: viz. of hunger, thirst, want of cloth- 
ing, habitation, &c. This, it is acknowledged, is 
a very ingenious classification, as words, undoubt- 


| edly the most necessary, are thereby presented 


| first to the memory, which must greatly facilitate 


\ quick-sighted penetration may detect errors and ! and abridge the acquisition of alanguage. 
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“ 

This extensive vecabulary, containing about 
two thousand nouns, very properly conclude with 
the terms of war, fortifications, and transactions 
relative thereto. Each noun is placed in the 
margin, with its gender carefully affixed, and has 
a particular appropriate phrase separated from 
the first, by a perpendicular line; and this phrase 
is such as may be often used in the social com- 
munication amongst the French, and in which 
the ttue genius and idiom of that language are 
displayed, 

Th¢ two other vocabularies have also similar 
phrases. 

The second vocabulary comprehends the num- 
bers, the principal adjectives, and abstract nouns. 
In this, the order of the human wants is not (the 
numbers excepted) as in the first, observed. The 
reason of this, with regard to the adjectives, seems 
obvious. As they, for the greater part, receive 
the law ofthe noun, in respect to gender, a classi- 
fication ‘of them, aocording to their manner of 
forming their feminine gender. appears to have 
been judiciously preferred. And, as each class 
of acjectives is sufficiently numerous, it follows, 
that the learner will naturally acquire, by rote or 
analogy, like Frenchmen themselves, the faculty 
of forming the feminine gender of adjectives, 
agreeably to the genius of the language. 

The abstract nouns are classed in alphabetical 
order, from an impossibility of classing them dif- 
ferently. If it be asked, why the abstract nouns 
have been placed in the train of adjectives, instead 
of that of the nouns, I answer, it appears to be the 
most natural method that could have been adopt- 
ed, since he has proved, in his secend volume, 
pages 31 and 32, that the adjective is the natural 
generator of the abstract noun. This being ad- 
mitted, an acquaintance with the former, must, of 
hecessity, precede that of the latter. 


The third vocabulary comprises a series of 
words of the greatest importance to learners ofa 
anguage. These have been denominated, by the 
author, from the part they perform in speech, 
‘ words, forming the link or completion of sense, 
between the other parts of speech,’ They are 
pronouns of all kinds, articles, prepositions, ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, &ce. Much judgment and 
knowledge of language has been displayed in the 
formation of this vocabulary. Indeed, it may be 
clearly perceived by this arrangement and the 
classification of these words, that the author is a 
practical metaphysician. We have found in this 
collection a number of expressions, the meaning 
whereof, though they do often occur in the 
French, could not be obtained through the me- 
dium of ary of the French and English dictiona- 
ries. 

Such familiar phrases as the author could have 
no opportunity of illustrating, in the preceding 
vocabularies, together with the idioms and idiom- 
atical phrases, or modes of expressions, peculiar 
to the French language, conclude the first vo- 
lume. In order to collect the latter, the author in- 
forms us, he has perused above five hundred differ- 
ent plays. Itis conceived that, if idioms are to be 
met with in any books, the author has made the 
most judicious choice for his purpose, as prose 
comedies may be justly entitled the picture of ci- 
vHized life, in all its chequered scenes. A great 
advantage arises from the idioms having been 
thus selected; it supplier the learner with a key 
for completely unfolding French plays, and there- 
by insures to those who give a preference to such 
works, the certainty of the acquisition of the 
French Janguage, fluently, as it is spoken. 

The manner of using this book, which consti- 
tutes the method, is extremely simple, and truly 
adapted to every capacity.* It consists in teach- 
ing the three vocabularies, and the familiar 

* As it is sapposed there can be no capacity, without 
memory. 








. them, proportionate to his retentive faculty. 
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phrases noticed at the same time; that is to say, 
the scholar is to learn daily a lesson in each of 
By 
following this plan, with perseverance, for two or 
three months, we are fully persuaded, that every 
one, endowed with atolerable memory, and mak- 
ing the French language the principal object of 
study, must acquire the whole of the first volume, 
which contains a coinplete phraseology of the 
French language; and the wonder that so many 
phrases are to be obtained in so short a time, will 
cease, upon considering, that the first phrases, 
these being the only difficult ones, comprise more 
or less of those which follow. 

While the phrases are thus committed to me- 
mory, the verbs, being the link words, as there 
can be no phrase without them, are not to be 
neglected; for, besides the four lessons above 
mentioned, a fifth, beginning with the verbs in 
the second volume, and comprising all their res- 
pective conjugations, is to be learned. 

Before proceeding to the analysis of the second 
volume, we shall say a few words on the English 
phrases. There are anumber of these phrases, in 
which the idiom of the English language has 
been either disrega:ded, or in which it has dege- 
nerated into cant. Others, that do not correspond 
exactly with the French, and a few, that might, 
with propriety, have been suppressed. In order 
to render these observations useful, a list of these 
phrases has been transmitted to the author, On 
the French phrases, not trusting to our knowledge 
of that language, several gentlemen, conversant 
in it, who have been consulted, assured us, all 
these are generally in use in social communica- 
tion, and all conformable, except in two or three 
instances, to the true genius of the language. It is 
to be observed, that the author has judiciously 
aclopted Voltaire’s orthegraphy, which greatly 
facilitates the pronunciation of those phrases, not 
to be committed to memory, till the pronuncia- 
tion ofeach of them has been acquired, by hear- 
ing from the mouth of a person, pronouncing 
with the true French accent. 


The second volume is divided into two sections. 
The first is entitled ‘ The Philosophy of L.an- 
guage,’ and the second, * Syntax made easy.’ 

The author appears convinced, with several 
eminent writers, that the best grammar, instead 
of beginning with definitions and rules, should 
rather begin with a philosophical analysis of the 
parts of speech, asthese must necessarily com- 
prehend the history of the rise and progress of 
language, and consequently, some metaphysical 
notions. 


This opinion is calculated to stagger those, in 
whose minds the term grammar, is associated 
with childhood. What! they will say, make phi- 
losophers of them before they are mace gram- 
marians? No: that part of the volume is short, 
but not adapted to the capacity of children ; forfew 
things indeed are adupted to their tender age, and 
grammar itself, even deprived of philosophy, its 
life and ornament, has never been one of these; 
for a knowledge of grammar embraces a compe- 
tent acquaintance of language and its beauties, 
that children can never be possessed of; as, to 
have this, they must have read, with reflection, 


| (which is an absurd supposition) the authors in 


which these beauties are displayed. It enters not 
into our plan, to dwell, at present, on this interest- 
ing topic. The inquiring reader is therefore re- 
ferred to an ingenious essay on the subject, in 
the Gazette of the United States, or in the Daily 
Adveriiser,by Mr. J. Mackie, of this city, in which 
thisnew doctrine is established on the firmest basis. 

By considering that language is the instru- 
ment of our thoughts, that it is as necessary to 
the faculty of thinking, as numbers are to calcu- 
lation, we shall deem it of the greatest impor- 
tance to become acquainted with the formation 





of ite The idea required the sign, and the sign, 
in its turn, rendered the idea fruitful; hence, the 
connection of grammar with metaphysics, which 
may be termed the science of ideas. This suffi. 
ciently accounts for the author’s touching on me." 
taphysics, in the very beginning of the Philoso. 
phy of Language, and for his introducing an ana- 
lytical table of the faculties of the mind, awhile it 
also proves him well versed in that important 
science. ; 1 

In dividing that part of his work into conver. 
sations, it will be seen he has adopted the lively 
and interesting mode of treating a subject, first 
introduced by the famous Socrates. 

In page the first and second, “he presents us 
with the following passage: 


‘ScHoL_ar. What ate words? 

Master. The signs ofour ideas and thoughts 
that is to say, they serve to represent our ideas 
and thoughts. 

S. What do you call an idea? 

M. ‘The image or representation of an object 
or quality in the mind. 

S. How are objects represented in the mind? 

M. By the sensations or impressions they 
make on any of the fiv senses or organs, which 
the wise Disposer of all things bestowed on man, 
to enable him to come to the knowledge of exter- 
nal objects. Those sensations, kept up and present 
to the recollection, are ideas; we connect them 
with words, without which, ideas, alternately rising 
and vanishing on the mind, would leave no more 
vestige on the brain, than the transient waves of 
a flood leave on the eye.’ 


In pages 25 and 27, are found the following re 
marks on the adjective: 


‘S. What is an adjective? 

M. A word joined to a noun, to signify that 
the object, represented by the noun, is possessed 
of some quality or property ; as, a round table, une 
table ronde ; a red coat, un habit rouge: the words 
round and red are adjectives, because they denote 
the figure and colour of the objects table and 
coat. 

S. What gave rise to the use of adjectives? 

M. The comparison ef objects, which more or 
less resembled, or differed from one another. 
When man wanted to iinpart this resemblance 
or difference to his neighbour, he had, at first, 
no particular terms for the purpose, but, inspired 
by his wants, he happily and naturally came to 
introduce into lauguage a new kind of words, 
which have been called adjectives, a word de- 
rived from the Latin adjectus, which means added 
to. 

S. Could adjectives be dispensed with? 

M. No: for without them, language would no 
longer exist. Nouns would only represent objects, 
disrobed ofall their qualities, properties, forms and 
actions, which render them so highly interesting 
in the communication of our sentiments. With- 
out the assistance of adjectives, the loveliest ob- 
jects of nature would sink into indifference, and 
the finest subjects of imagination would be con- 
signed to oblivion; we should, in fact, be deprived 
ot the faculty of reasoning, asthe mere repetition 
of solitary words, to represent certain objects, 
would be of no avail to express any of the concep- 
tions of the human mind. 

The simplicity of language is divine and admi- 
rable; and, as there is some relation between an 
object and its qualities, which Aow from the very 
naiure of the object itself, the adjective may also 
be saidto be derived from the noun, as the latter 
gave rise to the former. 

S. Favour me with some further explanation 
on this subject. 

M. By all means. Some objects possess qua- 
litics in such an eminent degree, that the very 
meation of them conveys tothe mind the idea of 
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those qualities. For instance, as a mountain is 
avery striking emblem of height and magnitude, 
a person, who would inform his companions that 
hé had seen a very tallor gigantic man, would 
“have said that he had seen a meuntain man; for, 
had he used the word ‘all, to convey that idea, he 
would not have been understood, until he had ex- 
plained to them the meaning, which he intended 
to convey by this word. He was, therefore, in 
order to make himself intelligible, obliged to re- 
sortto a noun, which was already associated, in 
their minds, with his prototype; or, suppose he 
were desirous of extolling the beauty of a fine 
woman, he might happily express himself, by say- 


_ ing, thathershape was an arrow, (meaning straight 


or slender) her complexion, snow, (meaning 
white) that her eyes were heaven, (that is, blue) 
her cheeks, roses, (ved) and her lips cherries or 
strawberries, (Meaning ruddy.). 

S. By what means would he have represented 
a gentle and docile child? 

M. Probably by the word lamb; as, a /amé 
child. But this is a very imperfect mode of ex- 
pressing the quality. The ideaof size, conveyed 
by the word mountain, is far superior to that of 
the tullestman, No woman's complexion, how- 
ever fair, has ever equalled the matchless white 
ef snow. 

Such nouns as, at first, gave to savage man a 
rude idea of the qualities, discovered in certain 
things, were gradually replaced, when he came to 
aim at precision, by the words now called adjec- 
tives, which were nothing but nouns themselves, 
that had undergone various modifications, the 
better to distinguish the quality from the objects, 
which man, by comparing them. in order to dis- 
cover their relations, had learned to separate or 
abstract from them. This alteration in the noun. 
tu signify the quality, greatly improved the faculty 
of thinking; as, by this means, different names 
were given to different things, order and regulari 
ty began to be established in the understanding 
of man, and this was the result of the faculty, 
called abstraction, by which aione mankind are 
placed so far above the brute creation.’ 


All the ideas of the author are not always as 
philosophical as the above, and the light of reason 
is sometimes supplied by the glimmerings of con- 
jecture, such are observed in his highly ingenious 
hypothesis, concerning the manner in which gen- 
ders for inanimate things have been introduced 
into those languages, which admit of them. 


‘M. Man, being of an inventive, scrutinizing 
genius, and giving names to the objects of his 
wants, must have early observed, that nature had 
divided his own species jinto two sexés, the male 
and female: and her division would not have been 
respected, had he called the female by the same 
name as his fellow man, or, in other words, had 
he given the appellation of man to woman. He 
therefore soon devised aterm, by which the fe- 
male of his species was to be designated,and thus, 
he called her woman, femme, 

But animals also had their sex. The cow, 
that supplied him with wholesome and nutritious 
milk; and the sheep, that defended him from the 
inclemencies of winter, with her warm fleece, 
were severally entitied to distinct names, for the 
discrimination of their sex; and man, inspired 
With reason, and actuated by gratitude, formed 
the judicious and laudable distinction. ‘With re- 
spect to animals, less important to him, or less 
Worthy his attention, he was not so particular; 
and instead of insposing a name on the female, en- 
Urely different from that of the male, he framed 
@ specific name forthe former, by a slight change 
i the termination of the latter, as. in French. 
pie: Oe Fest uline toring, chat, acat ; chien, a dog : 

fy a wolf; he derived the feminines, c/atie, 
Chicnne, louve, 
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Nothing appears more reasonable than this 


distinction, which the God of Nature has wisely . 


marked, by drawing, with an unerring hand, the 
sexual Jine. But man soon deviated from the 
path of reason, in rendering every object, even 
the inanimate things of his own creation, male 
er female, by arranging their names in the class 
of masculine or feminine nouns. The cause of 
thiserroneous principle in language may be thus 
accounted for: in the infant state of society, 
when his condition was precarious and circum- 
scribed, the sex of all animals could not be disco- 
vered, Some, that were dapgerous and terrific 
tohim, he carefully avoided} some, that viewed 
him with dread, sought the deepest recesses of 
the forest for safety: and others, expressing their 
fear, with fluttering pinions, launched into the 
vast regions of the air, far beyond his observation. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles in the road to 
improvement; and, as no law of nature nor intel- 
lectual exertion could direct him, in his course, 
such was the ardour of his inclination to use the 
faculty of speech, now become familiar, that he 
gave names to animals of the same species; asif 
conscious that they were all absolutely males or 
females. This will account for the elephant, 
leopard, bear, rat, &c. having, for instance, the 
name of the male only, in French; and for the 
panther, wasp, adder, mouse, &c. having no dis- 
criminating name for the male species. Thus, 
were fear and weakness the authors of error. By 


judging too hastily, the mind was misled; and 


man, in early society, leaving the path of nature, 
to take that of caprice, and easily biassed in his 
judgment, erred now so much, as to impose 
names even on inanimate things, as if they had 
been of the male or female sex.’ 

Ifthe hypothesis of Harris, &c. which he com- 
bats, be not well founded, the discerning reader 
will not, perhaps, think the above much better, 
He, however, finds the means of explaining by it 
in what manner the English language came to 
be deprived of gender for inanimate things, and 
forms thereby a contrast with the other Euro- 
pean languages. 

‘ Here, perhaps, itmay be thought well worth 
spending some time in inquiring, why the Eng- 
lish language should stand alone among those of 
Europe, in assigning neither the masculine nor 
feminine gender to inanimate objects. The 
hazarding a few conjectures on this subject 
appears to me the more necessaly, when it 
is considered, that such grammarians, as have 
discovered the greatest acuteness in their re- 
searches, have passed it by, in silence. 

To explain this singular deviation from the na- 
ture of other languages, I shall have recourse to 
that fruitful principle of the progress of the hu- 
man mind, called the association of ideas. |W ho- 
ever is acquainted with the English, knows, that 
by the help of the pronouns 4e and se, prefixed 
to certain nouns of animals, the male or female 
thereof are clearly denominated; thus they say, a 
he or she cat; alte or she goat; a he or she wolf, kc. 

In the origin of the Inglish language, there 
was no room for error? as we have shewn there 
was in those languages, that impose genders on 
the names of things; as, when giving names to 
animals, the framers of this language were always 
abie to make such names masculine or feminine, 
by the addition ef those monosyliabic terms; 
terms, that were, perhaps, first devised, to express 
an ideaof sexuality. Whenever it was necessa- 
ry to impose names oun things without, sex, in 
speaking of them, they could never have made 
use of the words He or she; for these words having 
been placed before nouns of animals, to desig- 
nate sexuality, in the begining, couid not fall to 
awaken in the mind the idea of one or other sex. 
Natural good sense, as yet unimpaired, could not 
think of employing them, when discoursing of 
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things without sex. The genius of invention 


_directed-'.y reason, and stimulated by necessity 


discovered the ward it.’ 
‘Khe limits of this paper will not admit of more 


quotations: suffice it to say, that many ingenious 


ideas, but some of these, perhaps, too fanciful to 
be seriously adopted, beam through his ‘ Philo- 
sophy of language. 


The inquiring reader is referred, for these, to 
the conversations and notes on the noun, article,’ 


pronoun, verbs, &c. F 

To give, at ene view, to those, unacquainted 
with the work, an idea of the author’s system on 
language, it may be observed, that he admits but 
one fundamental part of speech, the noun, which, 
he attempts to prove, generated the other parts 
of speech. According to his doctrine, their ge- 
neration took place in the following manner. 

The noun generated the adjective; the adjec- 
tive, in its turn, generated the abstract noun; the 
articles and pronouns draw their origin from 
nouns. With regard to the verb, it isthe name 
for respiration or existence, and there is but dhe, 
the verb est. The verbs, called adjective, im the 
French language, are, by a decomposition, proved 


to be composed of that verb, in its other termina- . 


tions, and of the adjectives active, or of the parti- 
ciple present. With regard to the preposition, 


the author agrees with Horne Tooke, concerning ° 


its origin. He admits of but one conjunction, 
that is, et, which proceeds from the verb étre, and 
endeavours to prove that every other word, called 
conjunction, receives its conjunctive force from 
this. Such is the very ingenious system of gram- 
mar, displayed in the * Philosophy of Language,’ 


supported by such reasonings and illustrations, . 


as render it not easy to be overturned. 

This part of the volume would, from the above, 
appear almost useless to the American pupil, for 
the pui pose of learning French, were not those 
metaphysical disquisitions blended with many 
useful particulars relative tothe French language 
and especially with the conjugation of verbs; 
which last, it is thought, is the most analytical 
and extensive, ever presented to the consideration 
of the learner. It is said, some respectable 
French teachers have refused to adopt his system 
of conjugation, owing to the change the names 
of the tenses: 1 do not conceive suck an objection 
to have the least weight. For, if a language 
should be learned by memory, which few will de- 
ny, what odds can it make, ifa few terms, which 
appear, on close examination, very judiciously ¢x- 
pressive of the use of the tenses, be added to so 
many words and phrases, that must indispensably 
be committed to memory. 

The Syntax of the French language concludes 
the second volume. It appears justly entitled to 
what the editor of the Literary Magazine has said 
of it: ‘it contains’ says the writer, §a body of in- 
struction, digesied in a more luminous method, 
and comprehending a greater number of parti- 
culars, than are foundin any workextant.’ To 
this well-written culogium, it may be added, that 
the subject is sometimes presented in a point of 
view, so /iguant, that the dryness of grammatical 
matter is heré scen to excite an interest, that few 
could think it capable of, This part of the work 
is, according to the author’s principles, to be at- 
tended to, when the first*volume has been pres 
viously committed to memory. His reasons for 
it are so well developed in his preliminary dis- 
course, that the reader is referred toit. 

Finally, we conclude, that those who peruse 
‘ Nature Displayed,’ with attention, will agree 
with us, that it has much originality and much 
merit, while it promises such utility to society, 
(as the principles are applicable to all langu ges) 
that the laws of the old world will probably, be 
lost in those of the new, inteaching this impor- 
tant branch of literature. 









































BIOGRAPHY. ee 
THE LIFE OF J. LANGHORNE. 
[ Continyed. } os e 


Of the domestic manners and petty habits of 
Langhorne, few particulars have been recorded. 
His private character appears to have been very 
’ amiable and respectable. All his contemypera- 
ries bear testimony to his candour, probity, li- 





berality of sentiment, and amiable benevolence. 
Tenderness, in every sense ef the word, seems to 
have been his peculiar characteristic. He had 
from his childhood, as he himself informs us, a 
remarkable turn for retirement; and frequently 
walked, when he was very young, two miles from 
home, to a solitary place, whose shady privacy 
aided contemplation. The romantic aspect of 
his native country prebably added to this inno- 
cent enthusiasm; and the rude contrast of rocks, 
and woods; and waters, impressed something of 
their own wild irregularity on his imagination. 
His poems abound with images and descriptions 
Connected with the place of his nativity. In 
his Fable of the Garden Rose and the Wild 

- Rose, the recollection of the scenes of thoughtless 

gaiety and puerile amusement, which he had 

Idhg forsaken, restored to his mind the pleasing 

images which were connected with them, and re- 

kindled, in some measure, that enthusiasm which 

they first cherished and inspired. 

Enon’s wild and silent shade, 

Where oft my lonely youth was laid, 

What time the woodland genius came, 

And touch’d me with his holy lame— 

Or, where the hermit Belou leads 

Her waves through solitary meads, 

And only feeds the desert flower, 

Where once she sooth’d my slumbering hour ; 

Or, rous’d by Stanmore’s wint’ry sky, 

She wearies echo with her cry— 

Where Eden’s fairer waters How 

By Milton’s bower, or Osty’s brow, 

Or Brockley’s alder. shaded cave; 

Or, winding round the druid’s grave, 

Silently glide with pious fear, 

To sound his holy slumbers near 








When he resided in London, and became a 
writer of celebrity, his compapy was very ear- 
nesily solicited ; and he became as much distin- 
guished for his social and convivial spirit, as for 
the force of his genius, and the amiable simpli- 
city of bis manners. He is recollected to have 
been a very constant visitor at the Burton Ale- 
house,the sign of the Peacock, in Gray’s-Inn Laney 
where he is supposed to have taken too liberally 
that substitute for the Castalian fountain, which 
the house Supplied. His manner of living in the 
country was genial and elegant: and he died, 
much lamented by his brother justices and con- 
vival friends. 

As a prose writer few of his compositions have 
obtained much popularity, though they afford 
such pregnant proofs of genius, taste, and learn- 
ing, as render them in general deserving more 
attention than they have hitherto received. 

His Letters on Religious Retirement are ad- 
dressed to alady of good sense and fine accom- 
plishments, but unhappily a little tinctured with 
enthusiasm, and inclined to that sort of melancho- 
ly and aversion to the rational pleasures of socie- 
ty, which naturally arises from mistaken appre- 
hensions of the Supreme Being, and the absurd 
notion of divine impulses and illuminations. 
They contain a variety of striking arguments and 
observations, clothed in elegant and pathetic 
language, not unlike the flowery style of Harvey 
though applied to a very opposite purpose. 

Elis Solyman and Almena is one of the most 
popular of itis performances. In invention, ori- 
ginality, and interest, itis inferior tothe Raselas 
of Dr. Johnson, and the Almoran and Hamet 
of Dr. Hawkesworth. The design and tend- 

_ency of the story are more cominendable than 
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the execution. In venturing to sport in the 
flowery fields of fiction, he has sometimes 
forgotten the poet’s precept, convenientia fingere. 
In the composition, few strong marks of the 
eastern style, or manners are visible; but the 
defects of the style, though in general easy and 
elegant, is compensated by the useful instruction 
it conveys. ‘The design of the tale is perfectly 
chaste and moral, tending to confirm the habits of 
virtue, and to inspire us with a confidence in 
Providence. 

In his Effusions of Friendship and Fancy, he 
has ventured intothe pleasant province of humour ; 
in which, if he does not make such a distin- 
guished figure as Sterne, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that few have succeeded in the art of a- 


been corrected in the editions, 1727 and 1758, 
with great learning and abilitty, as far as cor. 


ion could only be improved by a new work, which 
has been executed by the poetical brothers, with 
an elegance, fidelity, spirit, and precision, that 
merit the highest praise, and must forever pre. 
clude the necessity of a subsequent version, 
The Life of Plutarch is wel written; and the 
Notes are very valuable. 

His translation of Denina’s Dissertation on the 
Ancient Republics of Italy, is an accession to En- 
glish literature, that has received an additional 
value from his Original Notes and Observations. 

As a poet his compositions are distinguished 
by undoubted marks of genius, a fine imagin- 





greeable trifling. The second volume contains 
a variety of ingenious criticisms, and remarks 
on the study of poetry, addressed to Mr. Cart- 
wright, which evince his abilites as a classical 
scholar, and his good taste in polite literature. 

His Theodosius and Constantia is founded on 
the unfortunate love tale told in the “ Spectator,” 
Noi64. ‘The design of the work is to inculcate 








many of the great duties of natural and revealed 
religion, and the practice of some of the most 
amiable virtues of private life. The merit of this 
moral and entertaining Correspondence is very 
considerable. The letters are written in a polite 
and pleasing style, though his manner is too poet- 
ical for prose composition; his language too 
flowery, too luxuriant, and in some places too 
finely polished for epistolary writing; in which 
art should never want ease, nor elegance lose 
sight of nature. 

His Sermons are in general animated, elo- 
quent, and pathetic compositions; but they are 
sometimes more verbose, diffuse, and affected, 
than a polished taste can patiently endure. They 
have been severely censured by Mr. Mainwaring 
in the preface to his “ Sermons,” 8vo, 1780 ; 
where speaking of specimens of false pathos, he 
refers to sermons * by writers of little judgment 
and no genius—to those of Dr Langhorne in 
particular, and of the Methodists in general, 
where the instance, of false pathos are so nume- 
rous, and so easy to be found, that I think it 
needless to quote them.” Again: “ Although 
method cannot be too exact, it may be too studi- 
ously displayed. ‘There are sermons of the first 
merit, in all other respects, that may justly be 
compared to fine skeletons, in which the bones, 
muscles, and sinews, are fashioned, arranged, and 
adjusted, in the most perfect manner; but a 
composition of this sort, though ever so consum- 
mate for its strength and symetry, can only be 
pleasing to the eye of a virtuoso. The extreme 
opposed to this is the loose soft texture of Dr. 
Langhorne’s style.” 

His Memoirs of Collins, though general and 
scanty, are elegantly written ; and the Observa- 
tions on his Genius and Writings, though some- 
times slight and nugatory, are commonly just and 
pertinent, and <iways lively and ingenious. 

His Letters on the Eloquence of the Pulpit, 
contain few observations that are new or striking ; 
but the composition is more close and pure than 
the generality of his prose writings. ‘ 

In his Frederickand Pharamond, there is a 


ation, and a sensible heart. Imagery and en- 
thusiasm, the great essentials of poetry, inspirit 
all his works, and place them far above the strain 
of vulgar compositions. The tenderness of love, 
and the soft language of complaint, were adapted 
to his genius, as well as elevation of thought, 
opulence of imagery, and the highest beauties of 
poetry. But the qualities for which he is chiefly 
distinguished, are imagination, pathos and sim- 
plicity, animated sentiment, opulence of allusion, 
warmth and vivacity of expression, and melodi- 
ous versification. His sentimental productions 
are exquisitely tender and beautiful; his descrip- 
tive compositions show a feeling heart and a 
warm imagination ; and his lyric pieces are preg- 
nant with the genuine spirit of poetical enthusj- 
asm; but his style, in the midst ef much splen- 
dour and strength, is sometimes harsh and ob- 
scure, and may be censured as deficient in ease 
and distinctness. His chief fault is redundant 
decoration, an affectation of false and uMne- 
cessary ornament. He is not always contented 
with that concise and simple language which is 
sufficient to express his sentiments, but is tempt- 
ed to indulge ia superfluous diction, bythe fascina- 
ting charms of novelty or harmony. By giving 
way to the luxury of words and immoderate em- 
bellishment, he sometimes, though rarely, violates 
smplicity, and becomes unavoidably inaccurate 
and redundant. His sentiments, however, are 
always just, often new, and generally striking. 
A great degree of elegance and Classical sim- 
plicity runs through all his compositions ;. and 
his descriptions of nature, rural imagery, pictures 
of private virtue and pastoral innocence, have a 
judicious selection of circumstances, a graceful 
plainness of expression, and a happy mixture of 
pathos and sentiment, which mark the superior 
poet. 

His Death of Adonis is a classical and spirited 
version ofone of the most beautiful pastoral poems 
of antiquity. The diction is easy and elegant, 
and the numbers musical and flowing. 

The Poem to the Memory of Mr. Handel 
may be considered as the genuine and animated 


in Handel, in very elegant and hamonious verse. 
There is a considerable variety in the numbers, 
whichare happily adapted to the subject, and mod- 
ulated with a judicious correspondence to the 
images and the sentiments. In the passage begin 
ning | feel, I feel the sacred impulse, &c. the 
pauses and cadences of the numbers are so nerv- 





liberality, as well as a rectitude of sentiment, 
which merits the highest praise ; but neither the 
conduct of the dialogue nor ihe style are com- 
mendable. 


equal credit to his taste and judgment. 


many hands as there were lives. 





His Letters between St. Evremond and Waller, 
are in general characteristic and elegant, and do 


Of Plutarch’s Lives, the translators have given 
a version that amply s«pplies the defects of that 
translation to wnich Dryden lent his glorious 
name, written, as he himselfacknowledges, by as 
It had indeed 


ously sweet and mutable, that it must revive the 
idea of a fine band in every relisher of music. 
The Ode to the River Eden is very pretty and 
fancifyl. The stanza extends to ten lines of 
eight syllables, except the tenth, which, sinking 
into six, changes the cadence agreeably enoug)- 
The expression, laughing wing, in the fourth 
stanza, is a bold, but very pardonable experi- 
ment in metaphorical language. Of the Hymn 
to Hope, the versification is smooth, the diction 
elegant, the imagery agreeable, and the senti- 











ment is mostly simple and pathetic. ‘The Vices 


rection was possible ; but the cast and complex. . 


wailings of poctry, who deplores her sister’s loss . 
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roy praises Lord Halifax with truth and delicacy, 


but little poetry. 
{ To be continued.) 
== 


FOR THE PORT FOLI0O+. 
ADVICE TO A JOURNALIST. 
[ Concluded. | 


Of the Style of a Journalist. 


’ 


As to the style of a Journalist, Bayle is, per- 
haps, the best model, if you require one; he is 
the most profound logician that ever wrote; the 
only compiler possessed ef taste. But in his 
style, always clear and natural, there is too much 
negligence, too great inattention to propriety, 
too much inaccuracy. He is diffuse, it is true, 
he enters into conversation with his reader, like 
Montagne; and, in that respect, he charms 
every one; but he abandons himself to a negli- 
gence of style, and to trivial expressions of loose 
conversation; and thus he often disgusts the 
man of taste, 

I give you an example of this: it is the article 
Abelard in his Dictionary, ‘ Abelard,’ says he, 
‘was more amused by feeling anc kissing his 
pupil, than by explaining an author to her.’ He 
is too familiar with such faults, do not imitate 
him. 

Nul chef-d’ceure par vous ecrit jusqu’aujourd hui, 

Ne vous donne le droit de failler comme lui. 


Never employ a new word, unless it be neces- 
sary, intelligible, and sonorous. New ideas, par- 
ticularly in natural philosophy, require new ex- 
pressions. But to substitute in the place of an 
usual word, another word, which has only the 
merit of novelty, does not enrich the language, 
but corrupts it. The age of Lewis XIV merits 
respect from Frenchmen,because the authors of 
that age speak no other language than that which 
constituted the glory of those illustrious years. 

One of the greatest defects in the works of this 
century is the confusion of style, and particularly 
the so prevalent desire to speak of the sciences as 
we would talk of them in familiar conversation. | 
see books, on the most serious subjects, tarnished 
by expressions, which seem to be affectedly re- 
fined with regard to the subject, but which are, 
in truth, low and trivial. For example, ‘ Nature 
paysthe costof this expense. We must place to 
the account of Roman vitriol a merit for which we 
do honour toantimony. Adieu the knowledge of 
curves, if we neglect calculation,’ &c. 

This defect has an estimable origin, we dread 
pedantry ; we wish to embellish dry subjects ; 
but, in vitium ducit culpae fuga, si caret arte, I 
think that all discreet persons prefer a heavy 
but judicious man to an impertinent wit. Other 
nations do not fall into this ridiculous folly. The 
reason is that they have less dread than the 
French of being what they really are. In Ger- 
many, in England, a natural philosopher is a 
natural philosopher; in France. he wishes, more- 
over, to be witty. Voiture was the first who 
derived reputation from his familiar style. Peo- 
ple exclaimed ‘ this is writing like a man of the 
world, like acourtier; this is the style of good 
company.’ The attzmpt was afterwards made 
to write on serious subjects in this style of good 
company, which would often be intolerable in a 
letter. 

This folly has infected many works, in other 
respects reasonable. It is attributable rather to 
indolence than to affectation; for these light ex- 
pressions without meaning, which every body 
thoughtlessly repeats, these common-place ob- 
servations, are more easily made than an ener- 
getic and elegant expression. It is not with the 
familiarity of the epistolary style, it is with the 
dignity of the style of Cicero, that we ought to 
treat of philosophy. Malicbranche, less pure 
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than Cicero, but more forcible and more replete 
with imagery, appears to me to be a model in 
this kind of composition ; and would to God he 
had established truths with as much solidity, as 
he has defended his opinions with eloquence. 

Locke, less elevated than Mallebranche, per- 
haps too diffuse, but more elegant, always ex- 
presses himseli, in his own language, with per- 
spicuity and grace. His style is charming, 
purogue simillimus amni. In these authors you 
discover no desire to shine unseasonably, no 
points, no artifice. Do not follow them with too 
much servility, O imitatores, servum pecus! But, 
after their example, accumulate profound and 
just ideas. Their words are of easy. occurrence; 
rem verba sequuntur. Remember that those who 
have theught most correctly, are also those who 
have written with the greatest perspicuity. 

If the French language is to be corrupted, this 
corruption will flow from two sources; one is 
the affected style of the authors who live in 
France; the other is the negligence of writers 
who reside in foreign countries. The public 
papers, and the journals, are continually infect- 
ed with improper expressions, to which the pub- 
lic becomes accustomed by the frequent habit 
of reading them. 

For example, nothing is more common in the 
gazettes than this phrase: We learn that the 
besieging army, on such a day, should have bat- 
tered in breach ; it is reported that the two ar- 
mies should have approached each other ; instead 
of, the two armies /ave approached each other, 
the besieging army /as battered in breach, &c. 

This faulty construction is an imitation of the 
barbarous style, which has unfortunately been 
preserved at the bar, and in some edicts. In 
these instruments the King is made to speak a 
Gothic language. He says: it shoula have been 
represented to us, instead of, it has deen repre- 
sented to us; w#/l and pleaseth us, instead of any 
other phrase, more methodical and more gram- 
matical. This Gothic style of the edicts and 
laws is like a ceremony in which we wear antique 
dresses; but we ought not to wear them on 
other occasions. Laws should be couched in 
ordinary language, for they ovght to be easily 
understood. The elegance of the institutes of 
Justinian is worthy of imitation. But how re- 
mote are we from the form and from the sub- 
stance of Roman laws: 

Authors should avoid this abuse, to which all 
the foreign gazetles are addicted. They ougiit 
to imitate the style of the gazette printed at 
Paris; it utters useful things, at least in correct 
language. 

The greater part of the literary nien who write 
in Holland, where the most extensive trade in 
books is carried on, are infected with another 
kind of barbarism, derived from the language of 
merchants: they begin to write per contra for on 
the contrary; this present, instead of, this letzer ; 
exchange instead of change or alteration, 1 have 
seen translations of excellent books filled with 
these expressions. ‘le mere exposure of such 
faults should suffice to correct authors. Would 
to God it were as easy to correct the vice which 
daily produces so many mercenary writers, so 
many unfaithful extracts, so many falsehoods, so 
many calumnies, with which the press over- 
whelms the republic of letters. 





POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORY FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE ORATORICAL WORKS OF CICBRO. 
SECTION 4. 
Of the other Harangues of Cicero. 
[ Continued. ] 
It seems to have been the destiny of Cicero 
to have all those to defend who had defended 
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him; but he was less fortunate for Milo than he 
had been far so many others. It was not that 
his cause was worse ; but we must acknowledge 
that the political-circumstances, which had so 
much influence upon judiciary affairs, were 
not favourable to him. I have already spoken 
of the open war, which Clodius and Milo 
carried on in the midst of Rome: it was not 
doubted that one or the other must fall. Cicero 
in more than one place speaks of Clodius as: a 
victim, whom he abandons to Milo. The latter 


demanded the consulate, and the former the . 


praetorship; and Clodius, who had so much in- 
terest in not seeing his enemy clothed with a 
superior magistracy, had publicly said, with his 
ordinary impudence, that in three days Milo 
should be no more. Milo appeared determined ' 
to spare him as little. It was, nevertheless, a 
mere accident, and not any project, on one side 
or the other, which produced the rencounter, in 
which Clodius perished. He was on his return 
from the country, with a train of about thirty 
persons; he was on horseback, and Milo, who, 
was on his way to Lavinium, was in his carriage 
with his wife; but his follewers were more nu- 
merous, and better armed. The quarrel began : 
Clodius, wounded, and feeling himself the weake 
e**, retired to an inn, as if to make it an asylum. 
But Milo would not lose so fair an opportunity ; 
he ordered his gladiators to force the house, and 
to kill Clodius. Ina peaceable and well! ordered 
state this murder would not have been excusable; 
but when the laws have not sufficient energy to 
protect the lives of the citizens, every one returns 


to the rights of natural defence: and this was the . 


case of Milo. Nevertheless, the man whom he 
had killed, was of so much consideration, that 
his relations and friends would pursue their re- 
venge for his death. Milo was accused, and this 
prosecution was, like all others at this time, an 
affair of party. Pompey, who was then the most 
powerful citizen of Rome, was not sorry that 
they had delivered him from Clodius, who re- 
spected nobody ; but, at the same time, he let it 
be perceived that he would be well pleased to be 
rid of Milo, whose character, firm and unac- 
commodating, could not fail to displease any 
one, who affected a domination. It was this 
disposition of Pompey, too generally known, 
which very much injured Milo. This cause was 
pleaded with extraordinary preparation, and be- 
fore an innumerable multitude} who filled the 
Forum. The people were mounted even upon 
the roofs to be spectators of this trial, and arm- 
ed soldiers, by the order of the consul Pompey, 
surrounded the enclosure where the judges were 
sitting. ‘The accusers. were heard in silence, 
but when Cicero arose to answer them, the fac- 
tion of Clodius, composed of the vilest of the 
populace, set up a cry of fury. The orator, ac- 
customed Lo acclamations of another kind, was 
disconcerted: it was some time before he com- 
posed himself, and with some difficulty made 
himself heard: but he was not able to*recover 
this first impression, which enfeebled all his 
argument, and prevented him from displaying 
all his powers. 

Of filty judges, Milo had only thirteen for 
him: all the others condemned him to exile. It 
is true that among the voices which were fa. 
vourable to hiin, there was one which was more 
respectable than all those which were not, Cato 
was of opinion to absolve him ; and if sometimes 
they accused Cato of too much severity, he never 
was reproached with too much indulgence. He 
thought that Milo had rendered service to the 
republic, by delivering it from so bad a citizen. 
This was also the opinion of Brutus, who pub- 
lished a memoir, in which hé maintained that 
the destruction of Clodius was lawful. He had 
even advised Cicero not to disavow the fact or 
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the intention, and to maintain that Milo, in wish- 
ing to kill Clodius, and in killing him, had déne 
nothing but what he ought to do. Cicero'thought 
this defence too hazardous, and in that state of 
things he had reason. He took, therefore, another 
course, and availed himself ably of all the cir- 
cumstances of the action to prove that Clodius 


had laid in wait for Milo in the Appian way, and. 


to throw all the odium of the homicide upon the 
slaves, who had acted without the order of their 
master. ‘This discourse passes for one of his 
master pieces, but the one that we have is not 
that which he pronounced. He was too much 
intimidated to have so much energy. Accord- 
ingly when Milo, who supported his exile with 


great spirit, received the oration which Cicero 


sent him, and such as he has transmitted to us, 
he wrote him, ‘1 thank you for not having done 
eo well at first; if you had thus spoken, | should 
not now eat at Marseilles such fine fish.’ A 
nian who received his destiny with so much 
resolution, merited the suffrages of Cato and 
Brutus. 

Although Cicero would not establish his de- 
fence upon the play which they proposed to him, 
he nevertheless rejected it not entirely; and after 
‘having demonstrated, as well as he co: Id, in the 
first part of his discourse, that it was Clodius 
who was interested in the destruction of Milo, 
and that he had the design to effect it; in the 
second he goes farther, and availing himself of 
all advantages, and relating all crimes of Clodius. 
he maintains that if Milo had openly. pursued 
kim as a public enemy, far from aeserving pun- 
ishment by the laws, he would have merited the 
gratitude of the Roman people. But he appears 
to me to have chosen his means like an able 
orator, when he preferred to state this assertion 
as ab hypothesis, and not as a fact; it has much 
greater force. It was something too hard to 
say bluntly: I meant to kill him, and I have kil- 
led him; on the contrary, after having presented 
his adversary as the aggressor, as a lyer in wait. 
one is received much more favourably, to say, 
although I had even aimed at his life, he had given 
me a right to take it. We speak, in such cases, 
to minds prepared, which may more easily ai- 
low themselves to be persuaded of that which 
might have revolted them at first. ‘Ihis pro- 
gression in the ideas which we offer, and the 
impressions we wish to make, is one of the se- 
crets of the art of oratory. We obtain by 
management and preparation what we could not 
carry by mere force. But, after all the precau- 
tions he had taken, Cicero appears to triumph 
when he says, ‘If at that moment Milo, holding 
in his hand the still bloody sword, had cried out, 
Romans, hear me: hear me citizens; I have kil- 
led Clodius; with this arm and with this steel | 
have removed from your persons the furies of a 
miscreant, whom no bridle could restrain, and 
the laws could no Jonger bind}; it is by his 
death that your rights, hberty, innocence, and 
honour, are in safety; if Milo had held this 
language, would he have bad any thing to fear! 
In fact, who, at this day, does not approve him? 
Who docs not think him worthy of praise! 
Who does not think, who does not boldly say 
that no man ever gave the Roman people 
greater cause to rejoice? Of all the triumphs 
which we have seen, none, | dare say, has 
diffused, within these walls, more joy, or pro. 
mised more durable advantages. 1 flatter my- 
self, Romans, that you and your children are 
destined to behold in the republic the most 


“happy changes.:, but, believe me, you would 


neverebave seen them, if Clodius bed lived. 
Bvery thing authorises us to hope, that, with 
such a consul as the great Pompey, this very 
year will see a bridle put to licentiousness, 
cupidity restraiiecd, the laws re-esiablished: and 
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such days of security as we now expect where | ry polished language in Europe. We respect 


is the: man sufficiently bewildered to flatter 
himself with the hope of them in the lifetime 
of Clodius? What do I say ’——Which of your 
domestic possessions would you have been able 
to promise yourselves the secure and peaceable 
enjoyment, as long as this madman could have 
supported his domination? I have no appre- 
hensions that the public will suspect that my 
private resentments have inspired into my accu- 
sations more of violence than truth. Although 
I had more than any other man a right to de- 
test him, nevertheless my personal hatred can- 
not exceed the universal horror which he excit- 
ed. Finally, judges. let me ask you—the question 
to be decided is concerning the death of Clodius. 
Let us imagine then, (for the supposition may for 
a moment represent us objects as if we saw the 
reality), imagine then, that they should promise 
to absolve Milo, on condition that Clodius should 
return to life—You all shuddér! What then! If 
this bare idea, dead as he is, has struck you with 
terror, what would happen if he were really 
alive ?’ 
( To be continued. ) 
== 
{From The Repertory.] 


THE CARAVANSERY. 


There is no one of the fine arts more commonly 
esteemed, or that possesses a more general empire, 
than poetry. In music and painting, we willingly 
acknowledge our ignorance, where it exists, and 
deem it no disgrace to be born with an indifferent 
ear, or to be unable to point out the defects and 
excellencies of a picture. But of poetry every 
man presumes to judge. and will give his opi- 
nion of an ode or tragedy, with as much confi- 
dence, as the first critic of the age. 

But, notwithstanding the general presumption, 
there are, in reality, but few, qualified to judge 
accurately of this charming art. ‘To estimate 
justly the production of the Muse, requires not 
only a fine natural taste, but an extensive acquaint- 
ance with elegant literature, both ancient ana 
modern. Without these indispensable quelifica- 
tions, we can form no correct opinion, and though 
we may cavil, we cannot criticise. 

From this general inability to judge accurately, 
arises the admiration, unjustly conferred on mo- 
dern poetry, to the comparative negleet of those 
unrivalled masters, to whom our language is 
chiefly indebted for its harmony and grace. No- 
velty seems to compensate for excelience, and 
the short-lived poems of the day are perused with 
avidity, and praised with extravagance, while the 
standard bards are allowed to moulder on the 
shelf. It is my intention, therefore, in this paper, 
to restore the great poets to their proper rank, 
and assign, to the rest, that station, to which their 
respective talents entitle them. 

‘Lo Milton and Shakspeare, all, I presume, are 
willing to yicld the first seat in the temple of the 
Muses; the former distinguished by his sublimity 
and learning, the latter by his universality of ge- 
nius. 

The claims of Dryden and Pope to the second, 
will hardly be disputed, though it may not be so 
clear, to which of these great pocts, the palm of 
superiority is due. Dryden may have more ge- 
nius. but Pope has more art. ‘Phe subjects, on 
which Dryden exercised his talents, were gene- 
rally of a temporary nature, and consequently ex- 
cite little interest in posterity. _ Pope wrote to the 
business and bosoms of men, and will therefore 
be read with instruction and delight, while the 
english language lasts. Dryden is sinking into 
neglect, but Pope is rising scall higher in the ¢s- 
timation of scholars, througheut the whole civil- 
ized world, Vhe works of Dryden have never, I. 
belicve, appeared, but in their native tongue; the 
productions of Pope have been transluted ito eve- 
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Dryden for what he could have written; we are 
grateful to Pope, for what he has actually per. 
formed. 

li has been fashionable, of late years, to depre- 
ciate the genius of Pope, as deficient in original. 
ity. But no charge can be more unfounded. Long 
before he was of age, he wrote an epic poem, en. 

irely the creature of his own imagination, and 
many other performances, which sufficiently 
prove. that he was not wanting in fertility. These, 
his mature judgment committed to the flames, so 
that he is indebted, for this charge of deficiency 
in original genius, to his exquisite taste. What 
Pope loathed and rejected, would probably have 
been admired and extolled, by these sticklers for 
originality. 

I have ofien thought, that if the great critics of 
antiquity, whe were most distinguished by cor. 
rect taste, could rise from their graves, and, by 
some miracle, be enabled to comprehend modern 
languages, they would give a decided preference 
to Pope, over all the authors of Europe. Though 
Milton, in some particulars, may excel all the 
ancients, yet, his quaintness and pedantry would 
exclude him from the first rank of classics, in 
the judgment of Horace and Quintilian. 

‘Thomson, Armstrong, Sommerville, Akenside, 
and Cowper, may be considered among the first 
poets inthe second class. Of these, Thomson is 
the most pleasing, and Armstrong the most cor- 
rect. Goldsmith, Mason, Gray, and Collins, may 
possess equal, though different excellence. Gray 
is thought, by some, to have refined too much, 
and Mason is universally acknowledged to yield 
to no writer, ancient or modern, in purity of lan- 
yuage. 

These are the authors, that ought to form and 
guide the public taste in poetry, and to whom our 
language is under the greatest obligations. Many 
modern versifiers may have merit, but itis of an 
inferior stamp, and entitled to little praise, beyond 
that of industry. Cowper is the last of the Eng- 
lish poets, and since him, I know not an indivi- 
dual bard, who will probably reach posterity. 
The public, in general, are fond of novelty, and 
incompetent to judge. Hence, every new poem 
is extolled, im terms of extravagant encomium, by 
the ignovance efits admirers, and by the partial- 
ity of the author’s friends. 
the admiration, which Della Crusca and his fol- 
lowers excited, both in England and America; 
nor did the delusion cease, until the pen of Gifford, 
like the spear of Ithuriel, dissolved the charm, 
with its magic touch, apd discovered the loath- 
some deformities, concealed under the dazzling 
covering of brilliant phrascology. An intimate 
acquaintance with the good poets will enable us 
to detect the faults of the bad; and let it be re- 
membered, that this is no trifling accomplish- 
ment, if it be true, that a good tastein literature 
generally leads to a correct taste in politics, mo- 
raja, and religion. 


ON MORAL PHLEROTOM?Y, A MODE OF DISCIPLINE 
AMONG THE ROMANS. 


Tt was g part ofthe ancient military discipline 
among the Romans, to order a delinquent to un- 
dergo phicbotomy ; and this was originally in- 
tended, as Aulus Gellius seems to think, rather 
as a remedy than a punishment, guasi minus sont 
viderentur omnes gui delinguerent, with an iced 
that all who misbehaved were therefore to be 
considered and treated as invalids or unsound. 

I was seriously considering this method adopted 
by the wise Romans, and i could not help think- 
ing, that the remedy might be extended to de- 
lmquents, in modern times, and in other protes- 
sions and employments of life as well as in the 
naiilitary. 


We all remember 
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Suppose the case of a knowing young man, 
who is not easy till he has picked a quarrel, o1 
distinguished himself by a nocturnal riot in a 
college, in Covent Garden, in the Jobbies of the 
Theatre, in the rural retreat of Vauxhall, or in a 
duel in Hyde Park. As his irregularity is usu 
ally attributed to the warmth of his blood, I 
should thipk the lancet might be used with the 
greatest ‘probability of success. A few ounces 
guietly let out in the surgery, might prevent the 
effusion of great quantities by throwing bottles, 
by the stroke of the watchman’s staff, or the 
sword of some hot-headed antagonist. 

It is usual to call persons who are too eagerin 
their pursuits, sanguine; for such surely no 
cure can be so certain and well adapted, as phle- 
botomy. 

There is a passion which assumes the name of 
love, but instead of promoting the happiness of iis 
object, regards neither its peace nor good fame, 
while it licentiously seeks its own gratification. 
It has nothing in it of the tenderness, the delicacy, 
the purity of love, but is very violent, and seems, 
by the symptoms, to partake the nature ofa fever. 
I believe in this case, copious bleeding, with a 
cooling regimen, would not fail of affecting a tem- 
porary cure. 

There are numerous tribes of schemers, pro- 
jectors, and garreteer politicians, who pester 
themselves and the public with their crudities, 
but who might be brought to their sober senses, 
if the blood, which flows in too great quantities to 
the brain, were drawn off by well-timed and 
powerful revulsion. 

You authors, Sir, excuse my freedom, often 
stand in great need of phlebotomy. You have a 
thousand flights, fancies, and vagaries, which can 
be attributed to nothing but the irregular tide of 
yourblood. You swell with pride and vanity, and 
think to reform the world from your garrets ; 
but the world goes’on as it pleases, and you have 
nothing but your labour for your pains. I think 
J could jower your pride and vanity by my lan- 
cet, and teach you an humility which perhaps 
you will never learn in the books of philosophy, 


and which would save you a great dealof need- | 


less trouble. 

Ina word, all poets, religious enthusiasts, bal- 
loonists, lottery adventurers, ambitious statesmen, 
and choleric orators in the British or Irish par- 
liament, mey, I am convinced, receive great 
benefit from the phlebotomizing system of mor- 
ality. I intend svon to offer myself to the uni- 
versities as a professor of moral phlebotomy. 
How convenient and expeditious a process will it 
be! No occasion for preaching, reading and 
contemplating ; for whatever disorder you labour 
under, only repair to the artist who shaves for 
one penny, and bleeds for two, and you may be 
restored to health. Adieu. I stop short, lest 
you should think I want bleeding myself. 

Your’s, &c. 
4N ETMICO CHIRURGICAL OPERATOR. 

Though my correspondent hes treated the 
subject ludicrously, yet 1 have little doubt but 
he meant to convey instruction, and | shall take 
occasion from his letier to reccommend bodily 
temperence, as conducive to the government of 
the passions and imagination. 

he irreguiarities of youth are oftner caused 
by excess, than by that natural ebullition of blood 
Which is often alleged in their excuse. But al- 
lowing as much as can be required, to the im- 
Pulse of the blood and spirits, yet it will still be 
‘true, that extravagances of behaviour will proba- 
bly be much aggravated by intemperance in 
Wine: for indeed, to add the heat of wine to the 
heatof youth, what is it but to throw oil upon the 
te! Yet at no age do men indulge in wine so freeiy 
as when, according to their own confession, their 
blood is already tog much infamed by its natu- 
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ral fermentatien. If, instead of adding to the 


tion, and even damp it sometimes, it would proba. 
bly continue to burn with a temperate, yet suffi. 
cient warmth to extreme old age. But the ardour 
of youth, raised to a fever by wine, notoaly urges 
to acts of folly and madness, but burns the vita] 
stamina which were intended by nature for long 
duration. I by no meansgo so far as to recom- 
mend either phlebotomy or cathartics to a young 
man, who is under the influence of a violent pas- 
sion; but I venture to suggest, that he would 
find the conquest over himself greatly facilitated 
by abstinence from wine, and by moderation 
in diet. His reason might have an opportunity 
of asserting that ascendency, which she ought to 
claim and will probably possess, when the deli- 
rium of intemperance is once abated. 

The errors of imagination are very much in- 
creased by intemperance. During the fever 
which it occasions, man is apt to dream, and to 
mistake his visions for realities. How many 
lives have been sacrificed to supposed affronts 
and injuries, to affronts never intended, and in- 
juries never committed! But they appeared, in 
the hour of convivial excess, not only real, but of 
the greatest magnitude, and in the most ugly 
colours. If the offended parties would allow 
themselves time too cool, and spend the next day 
in abstinence, or at least, in strict temperance ; I 
think the phantom of imagination, which appear- 
ed like a giant, would dwindle to a dwarf, or 
dissolve into nothing, like a cloud in the azure 
expanse of heaven, which melts into air, and 
leaves an undisturbed serenity. Temperance 
would effect what argument attempted in vain ; 
and such influence has the body over the mind 
that there is often no method of reducing the 
peccant humours of the mind so effectual, as that 
of duly arranging the frail mansion in which it 
is destined to dwell. It is a most unhappy de- 
gradation, when the mind is governed by the 
body, over which it might, by the exertion ef its 
native powers, exercise, for the most part, an ab- 
solute dominion. 

To cure the mind through the medium of the 
body is by no means a new process in mental 
medicine. The fasts, and the mortification of 
self-denial, which are reccommended in thechurch 
were certainly intended to promote sanctity of 
life, by purifying the body, which in revelation is 
so greatly honoured asto be called the Temple of 
the Holy Spirit. After all our efforts, the hu- 
miliating experience of frequent failure must 
convince every serious man, that he must submit 
himself tothe supreme phy Sician, the physician 
of souls, who, if he will, can make us clean ; and 
that he willdoso, if we ask as we ought, with 
sincere faith and piety, there is every reason to 
hope and believe, from the consideration of that 
atribute in which he is known chiefly to delight. 

== 


SKETCH OF JOHN CALDFR, D.D. 


Originally a clergyman of the church of Scot- 
land. He was first browrht to London under 
the patronage of the late Duke ef Northuiaber- 
land, and resided for some years in the neigh- 
bourhood of that nobleman at Alnwic Castle. It 
was here that he conceived the design of a 
sumptuous edition of the Tatler, Spectator, and 
Guardian, with notes assigning, as nearly as pos- 
sible, each paper to its respective writer, and 
anecdotes of the lives of the writers. The 
Vatler, which was finished in conjunction with 
Mr. Johu Nichols, appeared in 1786. 

—_ 
SKETCH OF RICHARD @®WEN CAMBRIDGE, FSQ- 

This gentleman was one of the contributors 
to the periodical paper called the World: which 
was originally set on foot by Mr. Ldward 
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| Meere, the author of Fables for the Female 
flame, young men would manage it with discre- | Sex. 


He has also written the Scribleriad, a 
mock heroic poem in-six cantos : an Account of 
the War in India, in i760, in one volume 4to ; 
and several miscellaneous poems, which were 
republished in Dodsley’s Collection. 


a> The Agents and Subscribers for 
the Port Folio are very respectfully-re- 
minded, that the Editor has nearly com- 
pleted the fourth circle of his annual toil> 
and is preparing for the ji/h. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The sketch of Dr. Johnson’s conversation is very 
high in the estimation of the Editor. He tenders 
his thanks to the gentlemen, who have so oblig- 
ingly furnished him with a paper, interesting ‘te 
every gleaner of literary anecdotes. It is under- 
stood, that our correspondents have, in their posses- 
sion many letters, from foreign authors of celebrity. 
It will be not less delightful to the public, than to 
the Editor, if he may be permitted to publish such 
as are of a literary complexion, or will illustrate the 
manners, habits, and characters of the Augustan 
ages of Europe. 


The complimentary .verses from ‘ P. F.’ and 
‘;rHacus,’ toa New York beauty, are vivid tokens 
of the lady’s merit, and the poets’ fire. 


To the * Review’ of Mr. Dufief’s elementary 
work on the French language, we have allotted a 
considerable portion of this number, because we are 
willing to shew kindness to an industrious and useful 
teacher, who has been cast upon our shores, by the 
revolutionary waves of the sea of liberty, and who 
has the claims of a royalist emigrant, upon all the 
funds of good nature, and all the candour of criti- 
cism. 


The ‘ Advice to a Journalist,’ which an Ameri- 
can gentleman has very elegantly translated from 
the French, is now concluded, and we hope we 
shall profit from many of the excellent hints, which 
so sensible and didactic an essay contains We 
hope that our friend, to whcm the language and lite- 
rature of France are perfectly familiar, will not be 
soon weary of casting his eye over the Parisian 
page, and translating for the Port Folio whatever 
he finds well adapted to the character of this Mis- 
cellany. 


‘ Benedict,’ the marricd mat, still displays the 
wit and fire of the gay bachelor. Love Aas vet 
transformed him into ai oyster, 

=== 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE SON OF SORROW. 
‘TO MYRA. 


When deep despondence gathers into shade, 
And grief, unfeign’d, calls fiction to her aid ; 
Paints through the vista of expected years 
Hours clad with woe, and visions dim with tears 5 
‘The past and future one long waste of glyom, 
Here mem’ry’s madness, there oblivion’s tomb ; 
No ear to list, no voice to soothe despair, 

And even death is deaf to sorrow’s pray ’r— 

O say, sweet minstrel! (for thy sighs Lknow 

Are wont to mingle with the sigh of woe,) 
Where shall the bope-deserted pilgrim fly, o¢ | 
‘To live too wretched, and too weak to die?’ 
Perhaps, ¢’en now, impassion’d and sincere, 
The sigh of beauty steals upon his car; 

Soft as the sky-wove theme of viewless lyres 


‘That seothe his spirit, when the saint expires: . a 4 
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And Oh! perhaps ere quite dissolv’d in air, 
That sigh may breathe oblivion to despair ; 
Melt o’er the throbbing string in Myra’s lay, 
Till woe enraptur’d bear herself away. 

iM ” LopiNus. 




































































FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
a FANATICISM. 


I hate your sullen babes of grace, 
A canting, hypocritic race, 

With tabernacle phizzes, 
Who think Omnipotence to charm 
By faces longer than my arm! 

O what a set of quizzes! 


I hate those wretches, wild and sad, 
Like gloomy wights in Bedlam mad, 
Or d—d Old Baily culprits ; 
Who, with a bold blasphemous Zeal, 
Death and damnation dare to deal 

From barn erected pulpits. 


og _ Ihate that hangman’s aspect bluff 
In him whose, disposition rough, 
The porcupine surpasses ; 
Who thinks that heav’n is in his power, 
Because his sullen looks might sour 
A barrel of molasses ! 


A stupid dunce, who cannot read, 
(A very likely thing, indeed,) 
Receives frem heav’n a calling ; 
He leaves his plough, and drops his hoe, 
Gets on his meeting-clothes, and, lo, 
Sets up the trade of bawling! 


With lengthen’d visage, woe bedight, 

An outward sign of inward light, 
Now howls in dismal tone, 

‘T say as how you'llall be d d, 

For Satan never will be shamm’d, 
And you’re the devil's own.’ 





Fools and old women blubbering round, 
With sighs and sobs and grief profound, 
His every tone responds, sir, 
O could T catch the whining cur, 
a The deuce a bit would I demur 
a To duck him in a pond, sir. 


.. He next to conference-meeting goes, 
And loudly twangs thro’ vocal nose 
A mockery of pray’r ; 
Sows seeds of grace, in carnal way, 
By which your female saints, they say, 
Are suited to a hair ; 


Affirms ’tis plain the scripture saith 
That men are sav’d alone by /uith, 
And right with wrong confounding, 
To be consistent with his plan, 
Does all the dev’lish deeds he can, 
‘That grace be more abounding. 


If any of the canting race 
Are sent to visit any place, 
Adieu to all decorum ; 
To every virtue now adicu ; 
| Morality and religion true, 
Are blasted all before ’em. 


_A good old woman has the spleen, 
And sees what is not to be seen, 
Or dreams of things uncommon, 
Yea ten times more than tongue can tell, 
Strange things in heaven, and eke in hell, 
Oh! what a nice old woman! 
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Straight by the sect ’tis blab’d about, 

That she’s inspir’d beyond a duubt 
And has her sins forgiven ; 

How can the wretches hope for bliss, 

Who palm vile nonsense, such as this, 
Upon the G—d of heaven? 


Such doers of the devil’s works 
Are sure than renegado Turks 
Worse foes to real piety ; 
And, tho’ we would not persecute, 
By dint of ridicule we'll hoot 
The wretches from society. 


FOR: THE PORT FOLIO. 


On earth there’s nothing worth possessing, 


Or can the ills of life beguile, 


Without that dearest, sweetest blessing, 


The magic of a woman’s smile. 


The glare of wealth, the pompof fame, 


Are senseless treasures, joyless, vile ; 


Are bawbles with asplendid name, 


Without the charm of woman’s smile. 


The noxious clouds of motley care, 


That thicken round our joys awhile, 


Like morning mist, dissolve in air 


Before the beams of woman’s smile. 


How sweet the sun’s bright beam must be, 


After long night to Zembla’s isle ! 


But oh! much sweeter far to me, 


The sunshine of'a woman’s smile! 


Then place me, Fate, where’er you may, 


’Mid dreary waste, or savage isle ; 


For o’er my soul no gloom can stray, 


While I am blest with woman’s smile. 
E. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘Two poets, in two different countries born,’ offer the 
following for the Port Folio. 


TO MISS ANN B-——, OF NEW-¥ORK),) 
On her Birth-day. 


Arrest the flattering pen!—May nature’s child 
Never be wounded by the venal lay! 

Nor studied praise, nor aught but accents mild 
Bestow the blush on this her natal day! 


As years revolve, may virtue still rejoice 
Renewing biessings on thy friends around, 
Calm, gentle, undisturb'd by passion’s voice! 
Lov'd parents gladden as thy joys abound! 
And, when thy heart bestows thy beauteous hand, 
Years of delight be shower'd at heaven's com- 
mand! 
P. F. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO THE SAME. 


Five days, and three hundred, and three score 
their flight 
Have taken, since Anna saluted the morn, 
When her eye shot a tremulous gleam of de- 
light 
To hear her fitends welcome the day she was 
born. 


And five days, andthree hundred, and three score 
shall pass, 
Ere a birth-day shall come, that can boast of a 
fair, 
W hose charms can the charms of their Anna sur- 
pass, 
Andclaim from their friendship a tenderer care. 


Then,—frown not, fair Anna!—a maid shall be 
seen, 
(So a poet foretells) who e’en thee sWall exce] : 
Who shall reign in those hearts where thou once 
wast the queen, 
And make them forget that they lov’d thee s» 
well. 


Though bright be thy eye, yet, (believe but the 
muse) 
Her eye too shall shine with as lucid a ray; 
And as soft be her blush, as those warm-glowing 
hues, 
That now on thy cheek each emotion betray, 


And if now, for a heart of the tenderest kind, 
Thou art lov’d, and art honour’d, and ever wilt 
be; 
Yet, in her, a still tenderer heart we shall find, 
And shall love her far better than now we do 
thee. 


And if e’er laughing Innocence kindled thy smile, 
W hich told in thy face that thy bosom was gay, 
So on her dimpled cheek shall it glow, and the 
while 
As tranquil as thine all her pulses shall play. 


And her name-—but ’tis needless to mention it 
here; 
Dull, indeed, must he be, who the name can- 
not tell; 
For she is thyself at the end of the year, 
And none, except Anna, can Anna excel. 


And more lov’d and more honour’d the general 
voice 
Shall hail thee, as each circling year shall roll 
o’er, 
Nor a birth-day shall pass but thy friends shall 
rejoice 
To find that their Anna still pleases them 
more. 
ITHACUS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FRON THE FRENCH. 


As hunch-back’d sop bath’d one eve, 
He ventur’d, careless wight, to leave 
His jerkin on a stone; 
A brawny bully, passing by, 
Its glossy colour pleas'd his eye ; 
He claim’d it as his own. 


Now little Zsop, though aggriev'd, 
Had from benignant heaven receiv’d 
Less bravery than wit; 
And, with submissive bow and low, 
He cried, * Gad bless me! is it so? 
I hope, sir, it may fit.’ 
BENEDICT. 


EPIGRAM. 


On a Counsellor’s having his hat stolen in Westminster 
Hall. 


Should’st thou to justice, honest thief, be led, 
Swear that you stole his hat who had no head. 
That plea alone all danger shall remove, 
Nor judge nor jury can the damage prove. 
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